88 Orthographies 

S ARAM AC CAN 

A seven vowel system plus the need to indicate tone on each vowel, 
with one or two vowels per syllable, narrow the possibilities for a writing 
System to two major types. One, modeled after French, was recommended by 
J. Voorhoeve: a, e, ^, i, o, 6, u, with grave accents distinguishing the bright 
mid vowfels from the muffled ones. (The bright-muffled distinction, common 
in the languages of West Africa, involves primarily the resonances of different 
shapes of the pharyngeal cavity and only secondarily the height of the 
tongue.) This approach requires using one accent to distinguish vowel 
qualities and another, the acute, to distinguish tones; for bright vowels with 
high tone composite accents 6, 6 or e, 6 must be used. The pedagogical 
problems involved in this dual use of accents may be serious for large scale 
education, though the system is manifestly adequate from the purely linguistic 
point of view. 

The other kind of writing system is patterned after those used for a 
number of West African languages that have systems of seven or nine vowels: 

a, e, e, i, o, d, u, or e, o for the extra vowels. This approach eliminates the 
difficulty with tone marking and is pedagogically much less likely to cause 
confusion. On the other hand, the symbols e and o present typographic 
problems. They would require special symbols to be added to typewriters and 
printer's fonts, including capital letter forms and forms with acute accent for 
high tone in both upper and lower case. The dotted forms e and o present 
a similar typographic problem; but they are more easily handled in offset 
printing than e, o. The Africanist vowel writing with e and o will be given 
priority in testing in the immediate future. 

Syllables begin with single consonants, some of which are written with 
two or three letters. They include nasals m, n, nj (palatal), prenasalized stops 
mb, nd, ndj, ng, voiceless or strong stops p, t, tj, k, kp (a double stop in 
free variation phonetically with a labialized velar stop), voiced or weak stops 

b, d, dj, g, gb, voiceless fricatives f, s, voiced fricatives v, z, lateral 1, and 
semivowels w, j, h. 

A nasal at the end of a syllable is manifested as nasalization of the 
vowel or vowels of the syllable, or as a nasal consonant (velar before pause 
unless the initial consonant of that syllable is labial, in which case the 
articulation is alveolar; if a consonant follows, the nasal takes its point of 
articulation), or both. The syllable final nasal is written with m before labials 
and with n elsewhere. The nasal letter in the representation of prenasalized 
stops, however, belongs in the following syllable as part of the spelling of its 
onset consonant and is not part of the preceding syllable. 
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Where two vowels occur in a syllable the second is either i, u (never 
after front vowels), or a repetition of the first vowel. Each vowel carries 
either high tone, written with an acute accent, or low tone, symbolized by 
the absence of an acute accent. All combinations of two tones in a two-vowel 
syllable are possible. Sequences of three vowels constitute three syllables: baaa 
'brother', seei 'self. Stress is predictable from length, tone, and the position 
of rhythmic boundaries and so is not symbolized in the writing system. 

Voorhoeve suggests that the base tones of words be written rather than 
the derived tones that result from tone interactions. This continues to seem 
best for the reasons he gives. 

Punctuation includes comma at points where a pause with tone sustained 
at the level of the last high tone is a plausible reading, and period at points 
where a sentence can end with a drop in pitch from the last high tone. 
There seems to be a need for a question mark to indicate where a sentence 
can end with pitch rising from the last high tone. 

SARAMACCAN 

Hen de lai boto te fa de kaba. Hen de go a Saamaaka ku mote. Di de ndn 
g6 tee de dou a wan konde de kai Guydba. Hen de duumi a Guyaba t^ fu 
wan mdmantee. 

Then they loaded the boat until they finished. Then they went to Saramacca 
by outboard motor. As they went on they came to a village called Guyaba. 
Then they slept in Guyaba until next morning.' 
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